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Why, then, we would ask in modern phraseology, cannot the organised world be explained, or rather formulated, at least hypothetically after the analogy of this particular, and in the phenomenological sense real, causality ?
It will now be recognised, as we said at the beginning, that almost any view could find material to support it in the Critique of Judgment, even though it comprise what Kant rejects. What Kant rejects is: firstly, that organised beings are created machines; secondly, that they derive from a peculiar kind of matter ; thirdly, that they are due to particular vitalistic laws. To men, however, he attributes such special laws. From these three negations it would be possible to infer (and the inference would harmonise with his conclusion as regards the whole of the tectonic world) that he reduces organised beings to machines which are merely given and whose origin is not a matter for investigation. In this case he would be a " static teleologist," although the exception made for men would still remain.
But static teleology would still be a positive assertion ; something would be affirmed about the nature of the purposive, namely, that it is determined not according to any laws of its own but by a tectonic, though its origin would remain in the dark. With static teleology one of the two alternatives would be affirmed; Vitalism would be denied. But Kant does not wish to assert or to deny anything about the laws or organisation, at any rate not at this point. At the close of the Analytic he expressly describes the concept of an